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Today is Tuesday, April 18, 2006. My name is Michelle Balaguy and I’m 
a graduate student at California State University in Sacramento and I’m 
sitting in the home of Julie Marrialis... 

It’s Mamalis. 

Mamalis? 

M-A-M-A. 

M-A-M-A- pardon me. To talk a little bit with her about her experiences 
growing up as a member of the Greek American community in 
Sacramento as a part of our larger project on Greek American history. So 
first, Julie, thanks for agreeing to talk to us a little bit and um, lets begin 
by talking about your background. Where we you born and when? 

I was born in Detroit Michigan in 1942. 

Can you tell me a bit about your mother? When and where was she born? 
My mother, was born in Dallas Texas in 1919. She was the daughter of 
immigrant Greek parents. 

And then, can you tell me a bit about your father? When and where was 


he born? 


My father was born in 1917 in Lynn, Massachussets also the son of Greek 
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immigrants. My mother and father met in Michigan during the war years 
where my mother had gone for work and, um, I came along nine months 
after their wedding. 

My father was born in 1917 too in New York, yeah. Can you describe the 
place in Greece from which your parents migrated? 

My... 

Go ahead. Do you know what kind of city or country? 

My grandparents all came from the islands bordering Turkey. So we are 
island Greeks with probably Turkish background, maybe? But we have 
never been able to trace back very many generations simply because a lot 
of the descendents were slaughtered during those years. My maternal 
grandparents came from the island of Chios. It’s so close to 

Turkey you can see the mainland from their island. My father’s parents 
are his mother was from the island of Crete, that’s called the big island. 
His father was from the island of Samos. And those are all, 

Crete, Samos and Chios are all very close to each other. 

Do you know how your parents earned a living in Greece? Or how their 
family earned a living? 


My um, all I know is that my grandfather had to support the family as so 


many of that generation did, so he worked on the ships at the age of 15, I 
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believe he told me. He left behind two sisters and parents in Chios whom 
he had to support. So, he said as a young teen-ager he sailed the world 
seven times just working as a crew member of a ship. My grandmother, 
his wife, was a teacher. She was educated, which was unusual for those 
years. She took a little...she was taken by a little boat over to Turkey and 
she was a teacher of Turkish children. So she spoke fluent Turkey -- 
Turkish -- fluent Greek and she also wrote beautifully. 

When did the first members of your family emigrate from Greece if you 
know? 

Early nineteen-hundreds. 

And do you know for what reasons they left? 

I believe for a better life. 

And those factors were major considerations in their decision to leave? 
Absolutely. Times were very tough, very dangerous. But things weren’t 
much better over here once they got here. 

Do you want to expand on that? 

My father was one of eight children. His father was very poor having 
come over from Greece unlike other Greek immigrants who did something 


with themselves my great-grandfather didn’t. So consequently, the 


children struggled to survive. My father had to quit school in grammar 
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school. He drove a milk wagon in Detroit I believe it was. A horse drawn 
milk wagon to help support the family. That’s about all I know. 

Do you know if it was a common decision to migrate? Or or did some of 
the family resist? 

I don’t know about my family. I know a little bit more about my in-laws. 
That would be fine. 

That’s my husband who didn’t want to be interviewed. My mother-in-law 
was a very young bride. Her husband, like so many immigrants of that era, 
had come over here to work. This, I’m speaking of the Mamalis family 
now. He spent twenty-five, twenty-six years here in the States earned 
some money, spent, sent money back to his family and at age fifty 
something went back to Greece and brought back a young bride who was 
my mother-in-law. They had two children, one being my husband, who 
was born when my father-in-law was fifty-five. Her family was not happy, 
my mother-in-law’s family was not happy that she left the village. She 
was the only one of ten children that came to America, the rest of them 
stayed behind. So they kind of resented that. Maybe, who knows, maybe 
out of jealousy probably. Because they had to stay behind. But she spent 


the rest of her life here and only went back to Greece one time. Raised her 


family and died here. 
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With both families, was it uh, was it to be a temporary move or did they 
consider it permanent do you think? 

I would think they considered it permanent, but I think the ultimate dream 
of all Greeks was to someday go back home. 

Yes. How did they feel about leaving Greece? 

I can’t, I can’t speak for them, but I would imagine at that time, at that 
period that it was a relief -- what, apprehension of course going to a 
strange land. 

Would you have any idea of their impressions of the United States before 
they came if they ever talked about that? 

I wouldn’t have known if they talked about it, but I have researched so 
much in this area that I, I know that they thought our streets were paved 
with gold. So they were expecting riches, I’m sure. 

And did they ever talk about some of the feelings they had on the day they 
left Greece? 

No. 

Do you know how they traveled to the United States? 

Ship. 


And what did they recall of that journey? Did they ever speak of the actual 


voyage? 
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I know in those days they were very long, not comfortable. For my 
maternal grandfather it probably was luxurious since he worked on 
merchant ships it was probably fancy for him. Um, that’s all I would, 
would know about that. 

Do you know what they were able to bring anything with them on the 
journey? 

I think very little. Some immigrants brought a lot but mine didn’t. I 
hardly have anything that was passed on that they brought from Greece. I 
think simply nothing was left. There was a lot of destruction of those 
islands during those periods. They were under Turkish rule and homes 
were destroyed. There wasn’t much. Some people managed to bring a lot 
but my grandparents didn’t. 

Do you know if anyone met them when they arrived? 

My grandfather had a married sister over here. I’d imagine her family 
might have met, met them. My paternal side I have no idea. 

Did they ever speak about some of their feelings upon their arrival? Their 
first impressions maybe. 

I would only have heard that through my parents and J didn’t hear 


anything. I should add that in my father’s family his father left behind 


another wife and many children in Greece. 
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Really? 

Yes, an interesting sidelight to our family history. 

Do you know when that came out? 

That um, my father I believe was an adult before he had found out. His 
mother of course, I don’t know if and when his mother found out. I know 
when my father went back to Greece in 1965 he made an effort to meet 
some of his half-siblings and he found some of them. And amazingly they 
looked just like him. So they had the same father, different mothers. And 
I don’t know the story behind his father doing that. Whether he came over 
and promised that family he intended to go back and once he got over here 
he found that impossible and then started a new family. But actually he 
was kind of a bum from what my mother says. He hung out at the 
kafeneon, drank a lot, didn’t work, he had no skills, kind of a sad, sad 
story. 

Do you know if Sacramento was their first destination in the U.S.? 

It was not. My parents migrated with my maternal grandparents during, 
right after World War II. It’s when everybody was coming to 

California. Previous to that we lived in Oklahoma City but we always had 


my grandparents with us. We came to Sacramento in 1945. I was three 


years old. 
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Do you know what their economic condition was upon arrival? 

It was very poor. We lived in a motel room for a year. My dad had 
absolutely no skills. Of course my mother didn’t either. She had a baby 
and was pregnant with my sister when they arrived here. So I know that 
they struggled at the beginning and things got better for them later. 

Yeah. How did, how did your father first begin earning a living after they 
arrived? 

Truck driving. That’s about all he knew. 

Did he have any problems finding work in California? 

I think not. My father although not having skills was always able, always 
managed to find a job. He was a hard worker. 

Did they ever mention their initial impressions of California? 

They loved California. They thought it was glorious. 

Did they, they ...there’s apparently a very similar Mediterranean climate. 
Absolutely. 

So that must have been a comfort. Did they know any English on arrival? 
You’re talking about my grandparents now? 

Yes: 


My mother’s parents stumbled along pretty well in English. My father’s 


mother refused to learn English so whenever she visited all of her children, 
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which she had seven, and the grandchildren they all had to speak Greek to 
her and she claimed not to know a word of English. [Laughs] 

But she did. 

We think she did, we think she did. But we never heard her speak it. 

So when they began to learn the language it was it was just probably 
through informal ways. Did they never formally -- 
Never went to school, never went to an English school. Just what they 
heard from us. 

Did they choose to pursue American citizenship? 

You know, I’m not sure about that. I’m not sure if my grandparents ever 
did. 

Do you know what they missed most after leaving Greece? 

I think just the homeland in general. I remember my grandfather -- my 
grandfather became blind in later years -- and I remember him sitting at a 
piano and just kind of singing Greek tunes and remembering his beautiful 
island and he actually loved the sea. 

Yeah. 

They came, Chios was a beautiful very very green island, but they never 


regretted being here, they were happy to be here. 


Did you know if they maintained contact with anyone in Greece? 
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I don’t know about my father’s parents. My mother’s parents probably 
yes. I remember packaging up old clothing and sending back to them after 
the war. 

And did they ever, ever return to Greece even, even for a visit? 

My maternal grandparents I know they didn’t and I’m sure the others 
didn’t. My paternals... 

Do you think they had difficulties adjusting to certain aspects of life in the 
United States? 

I’m sure they did. 

Nothing they talked about. 

No. 

Well, some questions about you. Um, can you tell me the names and birth 
years of your siblings? 

I have one sister. Her name is Helen. She was born in 1945 when we 
arrived in Sacramento and that’s it. 

Um-hum. 

Small family. 

And, um... 


My husband had only one sister also. 


That’s rare for a Greek family, isn’t it? 
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Um-hum. 

Can you tell me about the house where you grew up and where it was? 
Well, we didn’t have one house, we had several houses. My fondest 
memories are probably living in a farm on a farm in Carmichael with my 
grandparents. My grandfather was also a good farmer. We had a ten acre 
ranch and the relatives would always come out and we would have a lot of 
fun. 

What are some of your earliest memories as a child? 

Uh, probably helping my grandmother in the kitchen making Greek 
goodies. She was a short, squat lady but could really cook and really 
handle herself in the kitchen. And I remember being a young a young girl 
and just sitting at the kitchen table watching her and trying to help her. 
And also helping my grandfather with the chickens and the roosters and 
going out into the orchard in Carmichael. 

Were you, were you always involved with the Greek American 
community? 

Yes, 

That was a huge part of ... 


Um-hum. Absolutely. 


You might have told me this, um, where did you attend school and when 
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did you begin? 

I attended all my school years here in Sacramento. I began in this area, 
East Sacramento. I went to Sacramento High School. Never went to 
college. Got married right out of high school. Had children right away. 
Did you, how did you fare in the classroom? Did you enjoy school? 

I enjoyed school and I fared very well. I was always at the top of the class. 
I played instruments. I started violin at five years old, I went on to viola, 
played in the high school orchestra played in Sacramento symphony. I was 
good at dress-making. I played at the church, I played the church organ for 
over, about twenty-five years. 

Were you active in school outside the classroom? 

No. Didn’t participate too much. Mostly activities surrounding the 
church. 

What chores did you have as a child? You and your sister. 

Well my mother worked, so I was kind of responsible for my little sister. I 
had to start dinner, clean the house, mow the lawns. My dad was a truck 
driver. He was gone a lot. I grew up here in River Park. 

Do you remember what interests or pastimes or favorite games you had? 


I sewed at a very young age. Music was a big part of my life. No 


particular games. My sister and I used to dance to Elvis. We used to lip- 
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sinc to Elvis Presley music. We did a lot of Greek dancing. 
Who were you closest friends or who did you play with? 
My closest friends were always Greeks. My playmates during my younger 
years were cousins. We spent a lot of time with cousins. I had a few 
school friends. Had a couple of really close girlfriends. Not a whole lot of 
friends through school though. 
Did you parents monitor or set rules about the children you could play 
with? 
Uh, yes. They were very they were not permissive, as most Greek parents 
were that way. As I got older I was not allowed to talk to boys on the 
phone, not allowed to go out with boys. My Dad would click-click on the 
phone if one happened to call my house. I went out, with one funny 
ancedote is, parents not telling you the facts of life. Parents were good at 
that. Just beware of boys because you’ll get in trouble. And don’t let 
them touch you. One neighbor boy took me to a movie once which I was 
shocked that I was allowed to go to the movie, but I was so frightened that 
he might touch me that I wore gloves to the movie with him. I didn’t want 
him to try to touch my hand. I was mortified that something horrible 


might happen to me. 


BALAGUY: Yeah, yeah, well sure. 
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And I remember when he brought me up to my doorstep the minute we got 
to the front porch before I even opened the door my Dad was inside 
clicking the light switch on and off to tell me I had to come in. They were 
very strict, very strict parents. 

Did, did your parents have aspirations for you as you were growing up? 
Probably not. It’s not like it is now. I think for them just being able to 
raise us and raise decent children was enough for them in those years. 
You know, you got married so early and I guess just getting married and 
having children is an accomplishment. 

It is. 

They never said, you know, I had to be a doctor or a teacher. It was pretty 
much what I wanted to do. 

And that’s how you felt; those were your aspirations as well? 

Yeah. 

Did you enjoy high school? Do you remember any experiences 
particularly? 

I enjoyed the arts more than anything. I, I’m an artsy person so I enjoyed 
music, I enjoyed my tailoring classes, which I became a pretty good 


seamstress. I liked my art classes. To this day I have a hobby room 


back here, that’s what I do. 
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After high school how long did you continue to live at home? 

I was married right away. It was a matter of months. Got married, moved 
to Germany. 

Well, how did you meet your spouse? 

He grew up here in the community as I did. We knew each other. 

And was your spouse Greek? 

He was. 

And their family was involved with the Greek community and the church? 
Very much so. His father was a chanter at our church for probably fifty 
years. 

Did you or your spouse ever attend Greek school? 

eo 

Was it important to you or your family to marry inside the Greek 
community? 

Absolutely. 

And you were never told you could date otherwise, or it was just a just 
unspoken. . . 

I got very strong vibes that that would be the best thing for me to do. I 


was discouraged from dating or, even in those days dating wasn’t much, 


but I was encouraged to to be around Greek kids and that’s what I wanted 
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to do anyway. 

Do you have children? 

I do. 

How many and their ages and names. 

I have two children, I have a daughter Gina who will soon be 41 and my 
son Damon is 43. 

And we’ll finish up with some questions on the Greek community. Can 
you describe the local Greek community at the time of your youth? 

At the time of my youth, of course it was much smaller than it is today. 
There were probably more immigrant types then because those were the 
early years when the Greeks were coming over from Greece more often. 
It was very tight knit; we only had one church in those years. We, our 
church had a reputation of being pretty volatile, being pretty vocal about 
things and many priests passed through our doors. We were pretty brutal 
with priests for whatever reason. There wasn’t a whole lot of activity in 
those years. There weren’t the organizations now that have been created 
around the churches. So what little we had to do kept us really close. Of 
course there was no television and all the distractions in those days. So 


we were pretty tight. 


Was there a Greek neighborhood or a concentration of Greek businesses 
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somewhere in Sacramento? Do you remember where they were? 

Well, it’s before my time but I know there was a Greek neighborhood. I 
remember visiting Greek homes in the downtown area of Greece near 
where the old Greek church was on Sixth and N. Most of the Greek 
families in those years lived near the church so they were in what we’d call 
today the old Victorian houses. There were a lot of Greek immigrant 
families there. There were businesses along T street, Sixteenth and T. I 
know there was a Greek shoemaker, and Greek bakers and all kinds of 
Greek businesses, of course restaurants. It was a very active community. 
Were you active members of the Greek Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation? 

Yes. Always. 

Can you tell me a bit about the role of the church in the community’s life? 
As far as being visible, as being part of the community? 

Part of the community. 

What did we do? I can’t speak for the early immigrants. I don’t know 
how much participation they actually had with the community. My first 
recollections of any outreach was probably the Camellia Festival during 


the fifties when we first started participating as a community and 


representing our church and our ethnicity. Having floats, having a Miss 
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Greece, when, those days the Camellia Festival honored various countries. 
I’m sure there was more before my time but I can’t say. 
Okay. Can you talk about your parents or your own personal involvement 
with the church? The societies or the groups or the choirs? 
Um, I was in the choir from age fifteen. My Mother was always a member 
of a Greek fraternal organization, The Daughters of Penelope, that one 
wasn’t aligned with the church but it was a very popular organization. She 
belonged to Philoptochos that is a church group it was an organization that 
raised money to help the poor. I was in the local youth group but at that 
time it was called Goya. It was in its fledgling years but it was a way of 
keeping us together. My Dad, no. He was always working very hard. Had 
very little involvement. He was usually gone, truck driving. 
Do you know if members of your family belonged to either the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association... 
That’s HEPA. 
That’s HEPA. That’s the... 
That’s the...that’s the sister organization to Daughters of Penelope. 
It is. 


Yeah. I believe my Dad belonged to that. 


And how about the Greek American Progressive Association? 
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My family did not belong to that. 

With just a few more questions about your children...did they also go to 
school in Sacramento? 

Yes. 

Did they ever go to Greek school? 

Yes they did. 

Okay. Do you remember any of their Greek teachers names? 

Perry Varzos. 

Could you spell his last name? 

It’s awoman. Perry V-A-R-Z-O-S. And before her actually our priest 
Father Kirmitsis was the Greek schoolteacher. That’s K-I-R-M-I-T-S-I-S. 
Okay. Do you have any particular memories of them? 

Uh, fond memories of both of them. He was a very beloved priest. He 
actually lived here in River Park when I was a child and we would ride 
with him down to the church for Greek school. He was also my Greek 
schoolteacher. Mrs. Varvos was a wonderful lady, loved all the children 
and they all loved her. Made it easy for my kids to want to go to Greek 
school because of her. She was a very nice lady. Sometimes Greek 


schoolteachers had a very bad reputation as being tough and kids didn’t 


want to go to Greek school. We had some tougher ones too. But these 
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20 
were the better ones. 
Did your children regularly attend church with you or Sunday school? 
Yes, always. 
Was it important to you as parents that your children develop a, a strong 
Greek identity? 
Yes: 
Can you talk a bit about how you tried as parents to instill that in them? 
Um, I think with Greeks being Greek and belonging to the orthodox faith 
is almost goes hand in hand. I think just being part of the church kept them 
being Greek since we are a Greek orthodox church, we’re not a pan- 
orthodox. It made it easier to follow customs. We all had mutual 
holidays. Our families were all Greek, followed the same traditions. 
So it wasn’t difficult. They were exposed to the Greekness in our life all 
the time. 
Yeah. Were they involved in the Greek folk-dance groups or other 
organizations? 
Absolutely. My daughter has been practically the founder here in 
Sacramento of as a teen-ager she participated in and became a dance 


director. To this day now she is a coordinator for all the dance programs 


and her children dance now so we’re in the third generation of dancers. 
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Did uh, did they attend summer day camp? 

They did. At the church? 

Um-hum. 

They did and they also went to day camps at retreats down at Saint 
Nicholas ranch. 

That was my next question. 

Um-hum. 

As they grew up and married, did did they stay within the Greek 
community or did they marry outside of it? 

My daughter married a Greek-Australian. They are a very strong part of 
the Greek community. My son married a Catholic girl but he remains a 
Greek orthodox and is a strong member of our church. 

Did you feel any conflicts between the American culture of your children 
and your Greek identity? 

Between the American culture of my children? 

As as they grew up and became Americanized did you feel any conflicts 
with the way... 

Oh... 


With the way they were growing as opposed to the way you... 


Wanted them to be? 
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You were raised or or the way you were raised. 
I was a bit more liberal probably than my parents were. I tried to meet 
them half-way. They were not real demanding on me though as far as 
wanting to change. But I did give them a little more room than my parents 
did and it worked out fine. 
Was your families social life largely centered in the Greek community or 
was it evenly shared with non-Greek community? 
Oh definitely in the Greek community. 
As a youth or an adult did you feel that you experienced any prejudice on 
account of your Greek background? 
Um, I didn’t see too much of it. Every once in a while I’d hear snide 
remarks about our religion simply because people didn’t understand it. 
Some people, I think now, people are more aware of the orthodox religion 
but probably when I was growing up I'd heard the term “idol 
worshippers”. People didn’t understand that we were Christian. 
Right, they were... 
Because our churches were very embellished and we do have a lot of icons 
that frightened people or made them think we weren’t Christian. So it’s 


just lack of knowledge. But I didn’t see any other prejudice. My 


grandparents did of course you know. 
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Do you know if that prejudice or discrimination was a concern of the 
Greek community at any time that you can remember or remember being 
told about? 
It was discussed in our church our priest would bring it up at times and tell 
us how it was up to us to educate people and explain to people that that we 
are indeed Christian and that we worship God through our saints which is 
what the icons depict, saints, and they depict religious occurrences. It’s 
nothing more than that. 
Right. How has the Greek Sacramento American community changed 
within your lifetime? 
Oh, a good deal. There are a lot more non-Greeks that have married 
Greeks. But I also see a lot of our non-Greek parishioners are very strong 
orthodox probably because they knew nothing about it coming in and they 
had to really study and learn the faith to become orthodox. That’s 
probably the biggest change that I see is that we’re not all from Greek 
background but still call ourselves Greek. 
Do you know if your parents ever wished to return to Greece like like so 
many did? Was it ever an issue for them or did they hope someday to 


make enough money to return home and live? 


I never heard it in my grandparents. They could have been. I think 
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probably in my maternal grandfather he probably had a wish to someday 
return just simply the way he would reminisce about Greece and talk about 
the beauty of it. But I think in those years they were so struggling to 
survive that that was such a far off dream... 

Yeah. It wasn’t an option. 

That I didn’t hear about it. 

Is there anything else that you could think of that you would like to say 
before we conclude? 

Um, I am glad I am Greek. It’s a it’s a very wonderful ethnic group to 
belong to and I’m proud to be one. I immerse myself in a lot of Greek 
history and I’m responsible for a big cultural exhibit at our Greek festival 
so it’s given me the opportunity to delve more, probably more than other 
people to delve into our history and it’s remarkable and I’ve enjoyed doing 
it. 

Have you ever been to Greece? 

I’ve been to Greece. 

No no desire to go and live there? 

Uh, no, not full, not year round. I wouldn’t mind living there three months 


out of the year. My sister does that. 


Does she? 
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They have a home over there. 
Lovely. 


That’s probably the best of both worlds. 


Yeah. Well Julie, thank you for your time. 


Oh you’re most welcome. 
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